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“PROBABLE POPULATION—1820.” The tables un- 
der this head, inserted in our paper of the 14th ult. 
page 35, have been very extensively noticed, par- 
ticularly by the re-publication of a neat and inte- 
resting article founded thereon, whichfi rst appear- 
ed in the Richmond Compiler. : 

But in this article there are two errors we wish 
to corrett. Whether they originated with the Com- 
piler, or were made by copyists from that fe wet we 
have not ascertained—we have observed them in 
perhaps fifty publications, and wish they may be 
rectified in all. Sensible of our liability to mis- 
take in things of this kind, we are anxious that 
what we venture upon may be fairly stated. 

We are made to say, that the “Mississippi” ter- 
ritory would probably increase at the rate of 500 
pér cent. for the 10 vears ending with 1820. This 
is the rate we allowed to the present small popula- 
tion of Micuiean, that for Mississippi being stated 
at 125. 

It is also said, that we gave the greatest increase 
of all the Atlantic states to “Pennsylvania,” being 
33 1-3 per cent. It will be seen by referring to 
the table that we supposed the population of Nzw- 
York would rise at the rate of fifty per cént. 

Those who have copied the article as alludéd to 


“will be pleased to insert this notice. 








Reformation and Retrenchment. 


There are very few “thinking people” in the United 
States, of forty years old and upwards, that have 
not remarked the wonderful change which has taken 
a in manners and habits amongst us, within the 
ast thirty years. The progress of luxury and ex: 
‘travagance has been unparalleled—and, indeed, the 
present generation regards the last as having had a 
sort of antediluvian character. ‘The domestic eco- 
nomy of old Woah and his sons and their wives, 
would hardly appear more strange and ridiculous to 
some, if it were as well known to them, than the 
customs of the men and women of that age wherein 
independence was won from the tyrant that would 
have enslaved our country. 

I, myself, can well recollect when a dish of sow- 
thong tea was the ne plus ultra of “ladies of quality” 
—when the most substantial master-mechanics sat 
down to their meals with working-aprons on to de- 
fend their small clothes. When the wealthiest peo- 
ple wore boots only on journies, a pair lasting them 
five or seven years; it being regarded the finish 
of foppery to use them on other occasions. When 
women, of the first respectability, spent the morn. 
ing in their kitchens, clothed with short gowns, and 
men were content with coats costing 10 or 15 dol- 
lars. Such was the state of society, not in rural lift, 
but in a large town, adjacent to the largest city in 
the union, and having a full share of fushionadles. ; 

But it is useless to recapitulate—the mere men- 
tion of these things will lead to the recollection of a 
hundred others in a moment, pertaining to the cha- 
vacter of our people for industry and economy. 

The great events rising out of the revolution of 
France, gradually altered the manners and habits of 
the citizens of the United States, until we arrived 
at our present stage of luxury and extravagance, 

Vor. XL 


for which there is no precedent. Our ¢ommerce, 
which theretofore had consisted in 4 mere exchange 
of raw commodities and provisions for articles of 
necessity, or at most of comfort and convenience, 
suddenly expanded, and made us familiar with the 
choicest and most costly things of Europe and Asia. 
As the general wealth increased, through the trade 
thus opened, the use of them spread like a conta- 
gion: what were at first indulged in as rarities, grew 
common and sodn appeared to be necessaries. The 
man accustomed to a silver ¢an is loath to use a 
brown jug, though the water is as Well contained 
in the one asthe other. Such is the force of luxu- 
rious habits, which grow upon tis just as they are 
gratified. 

Europe, returned to a state of general peace, is 
about to “restore” her old eustoms. The French 
must return to their wooden shoes and soup matgre, 
and the people of every country more or less re- 
vert to their ancient economical habits. The arti- 
ficial condition of society miist give place to its na- 
tural order, to secure the means of a livelihood— 
abating only su¢h enjoyments as reasonably come 
from an improvement in the arts. 

Reformation and retrenchment até mith easier 
preached than, practised. ‘There fs something ex- 
tremely unpleasant and severe in the idea of deny- 
ing ourselves the luxuries we have enjoyed. Our 
pride is alarmed, and we tevolt even at an economy 
that equally secures us all the comforts we had in ex- 
travagance. The present generation, I allude to those 
of 35 or 40 years old, have been brought up in this 
profusion—it is their “second nature,” and most dif 
ficult to change. But it must be changed. The state 
that permitted its existence has existerice no lon- 





ger: the cause has ceased and the effect must stop. 
The wealth of the United States and of individuals, 
immensely advanced in the period stated, affordsa 
capital'on which enjoyment may be for some time 
subsisted; this capital, however, must rapidly des 
cline, with Europe at peace, by a meré exchange of 
our raw products for her useful manufactures and 
useless pewgaws—and the end will be, that many 
who might live plentifully, by a faithful and patriotic 
economy, will be reduced to absolute misery and 
distress, through a spirit of pride and an indulgence 
in foreign superfluous commodities. 

I am not of those who desire a return to the “good 
old times” which have so much felicity in the vo- 
lumes of romance—when legislators eat their bread 
and cheese for dinner on the steps of the state-house, 
and men were punished for kissing their wives ona 
Sunday. The ease and comfort of society has asto- 
nishingly advanced within a few years, and I should 
regret, indeed, that any of the solid pleasures of 
life were forbidden to iny fellow citizens. Let them 
have abundance, but let them retire from ex- 
travagance! A piece of roasted beef, or even a 
pair of ‘‘canyas-back ducks” will eat as sweet on a 
well-scoured pime or oak table as on one made of 
mahogany. Many people of fashion expend as much 
money for cut-glass to set off a side-board in their 
dining-room, as it would have cost a man of double 
their fortune, 30 years ago, to furnish, in the most 
elegant stile, a drawing or ball-room. The example 
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have folly enough to ape what they cannot presume ; be as much disposed to laugh at a “Jackey” dressed 


to Fival. It may be policy in the wealthy of some \in-the present stile, as we would if a lady were now 
countries, where labor abounds, to possess. such |to appear in our streets clothed as was the tip of 
things, and exhibit them for the imitation of others | the ton, 30 years ago—with a hoop round her body 
of other countries-~but with us, the cost of them large enough to encompass a puncheon of rum!— 
is just so much drawn from the wealth of the nation) The wealth created by our labor will then remain 
and deposited in the hands of foreigners—so much | at home, and have a circulation amongst us. Every 
lost; “with its ihterest forever,” to the country, and day will more and more convince us of the neces- 
should be discouraged. These remarks apply | sity of this, for every day brings the trade and com- 
equally to a thousand other articles in use that reals; merce of the world more and more to its natural 
ly add nothing to the comforts or conveniences of|level; and we shall find that no nation will buy of 
life. ciel us merely because we may buy of them. “ There 
‘Lhe evils to be.apprehended from the profuse|is no friendship in trade.” 
habits of the peoplé, will be powerfully assisted in} Seriously impressed with the importance of these 
tici’ ulterior effects by the rxonied aristocracy which ;truths, I have deliberately resolved for myself, 
the same artificial state gave rise to—I mean. ourthereafier, to apply them as closely as I can, and 
BANKING INSTItuTIONS. The solvency of thousands | gradually approach the desired state of things. If 
bas’ been made to depend on the caprice or rapacity my remarks shalt induce one other man to do so, my’ 
of those whe manage the funds of the banks; and) purpose is accomplished. 
many of those who hold the purse-strings are too 
ignorant of the nature of trade, as well as too con- 

















tracted in their ideas, to be invested with the power A visit to Flanders; 
which a disposal of such an accumulated capital _ OR, THE FIELD OF WATERLOO.” 


wives them. . ‘the banks were originally got up for 


: | Theres a sort of madness in the British about the 
public convenience, but have too generally been| 


x ' battie of Waterloo, as they call it, where they got 
dévored to private speculation—to advance the in-; the glory that the Prussians won, which justifies 
terest of the few inthe grinding-down of the many. | a laugh at their absurdities. 

‘the chain in business is so close, thatalmost every} Vutionality” is a word of the last age, which 


fan in the community is affected by the conduci\has risen from vulgar use into classical adoption, 


of the banks, good or bad; aud this has especially| having became indispensible in defining the charac- 
been the case since the suspension of specie pay-|ter of the Scottish people. It is understood to be 
ments, bam clearly of opinion that if the mania for| the most universal, inveterate, invincible character- 
these institutions be not checked, that they will do) istic of that nation. I 


: ; | am not at all disposed to be 
more to hamble the high-minded people of the|angry at it; but even candid Scots, like Dr. Moore, 
United States, than boasted JVeilingion, with hun- 


) admit the absurdities it leads its possessors into. 
dreds of thousands of his boasted “Scoich Greys,”* | We have all heard of Scotchmen denying that the 
oveviced with all they could desire for reducing us} American moons were equal to the stars of Scot- 
to ‘unconditional submission,” could do, being true|land; and of the patriotic integrity of him, who re- 
to ourselves. Unfortunately, the establishment of| fused to admit that the American pumkins, tied on 
one bank has afforded a pretext for the establish-|a pear tree, were equal to the pears “in the duke of 
ment of another to counteract its supposed parual | Argyle’s garden’’—but, for my part, such a speci- 
operation, until wherever there is a ‘‘church, a! men of nationality, as this “Field of Waterloo,” I 
blacksmith’s shop and a tavern” seems a proper have never before seen or heard of. 
scite for one of them! The effect ofthese iscommg| Every body would admit, that there was glory in 
to the feelings of every man, and a vast ruin must|having conquered Napoleon, if there was any “mea- 
be made before we can get down to a peace estu-, sure in the madness” of their exultation at it. Nay, 
biishment. heir evil has yet hardly begun, if they; we would endure any thing, but this meanness and 
persevere in the courses they have generally adopi-|insolence to a fallen foe. If we did not know to 
ed—and sacrifices of men and property will accu-| whom the Waterloo triumph did best belong, we 
mulate as the thing gees on like asnow-bail, to the|could ascertain it by the laughable absurdity of 
miking of immense fortunes for those who com-\these pretentions. But we must make many allow- 
mand the funds; though, in the end, many of the jances for this work—its author was a Scotchman, a 
banks must fail like individuals. The present multi-|lawyer—a very self-sufficient, unreflecting, warm- 
tude of ihem’in the United States is no more fitted |headed, coid-hearted, sort of a man—who went 
t» the condition of society, than a long-tailed coat'over to Flanders, when the fever of unexpected 
becomes a sailor on ship-board, The skirts must be | glory was at its crisis, for the purpose of making a 
cut off, and great will be the waste thereby occa-jbook, that should even “astonish the natrves a-few.”? 
sioned! ‘There cannot be security until these are re-}In such a case it was very convenient to believe all 
formed and reduced—until 1% shall be considered asthe marvellous stories that every sycophantic land- 
great a favor to receive as it is to give out the re-|lord on the road could contrive; and disprove the 
presentatives of money. The peopie have been too jiess glorious accounts of British officers.—British 
passive under the conduct of the banks. But the |oflicers!—that was well enough—who believes their 
vubject is too extensive to be more than alluded to/accounts, since their offcials, in the late war with 
ut Unis time. America, have been repudiated by their own admi- 

Yo conclude—it is by reformation and retrench- | ralty? 
ment only, that we can get into comfort, in the pre-| In the battle of Waterloo, our author says, that 
sent state of the world. Let us banis¥ from our | “fortune bestowed only one melancholy smile on the 
houses all useless articles of foreign manufacture, larms of Napoleon. No moment, even of temporary 
und substitute the buck-skin like cloths and stout | success, was their’s in the line; but they did estab- 
cottons of our own country for the flumsey goods | lish themselves, with twenty to one, in the post of 
sent from England, particularly made tor the Ame- |La Haye Sainte.” As this is the only place where 
iicun market. When these get into fushion, we shali|he admits that the French accomplished any thing, 
een am - one is a little startled at it; but thea this unaccount- 
Jable accident is explained, when we are informed 














*Scee the review, which follows. 
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that the post was defended by the German legion,| moment, the character founded on fifteen years of 
and that their ammunition failed. That twenty, nfiraéles. ” Tut how? Why he ordered his troops ‘*to 
Frenchmen, “cased in iron,” could overcome + destroy, and break, and sweep away the English, * 
German, who had no ammunition, is possible; but! and shewed an insensibility to the carnage he was 
had they encountered the British, ortrather, the end-| causing; but particularly when his ; army was routed 
less Scotch Greys, in such a predicament, the result, ihe repeatedly said, “let us save ourselves.” Those 
it would seem, might have been very different. ‘fools tell us he should have attempted to retrieve 
In another instance, two hundred of the British | the fortune of the day. What nonsense is this— 
attacked a column of the enemy, ¢/ee thousand) during the whole day, they say, the battle was 
strong, broke into the centfe, 2 and the “Scottish | against him; and they reprobate his crnelty, in cry- 
Greys” dashed into their support, “and the enemy, ing, “forward, forward,” urging his troops to de- 
to a man, were put to the sword or made prisoners!” | struction; but at night, when the Prussian reinforces 
Captain Bobadil was a modest, candid gentleman; | ments had arrived, and the French were “turned 
and I shall think the better of him for it hereafter, | topsy-turvy and thrown hecls over head,” he should 
while E live. ‘have attempted to retrieve the battle. He shouid 
After these specimens, it cannot be expected that | have desisted when he was sure of the victory; but 
we would attempt to give the absurd and disgust-! he should have fought on when there was no chance; 
ing detail; bit, nevertheless, we cannot suffer the!) when the English had lost 15,000, as Mr. Simpson 
book to pass without remark, as we trust its ungen- | says, and the French had lost ten times as MANY, 
tlemanly, ungenerous, bombast and charlatanism, (see page 53) that is, nearly one half more than 
may serve to put down the Waterloo mania, which | they had on the field, Napoleon should have re-« 
has so much disgraced his country. “The trite and | trieved the battle; but ‘he availed himself of th 
abused term glory,” says the author, “loes not con- darkness and the crowd, and sneaked aw ay. tt 
vey the idea. of a hundredth part of the merit of wedid have been gnite stiitable in a pick-pocket; 
sich unshaken constancy,” refering to an instance but it wofully mishecame an emperor.” If such 
of what he calls courage: and as it is the only trait | was the disgraceful conduct of N apoleon in defeat, 
of skill or courage that Wellington is mentioned to! what was the behavior of their idol W ellington dur- 
have exhibited at that battle, it is worth notice. ing that battle, in which they say victory was not. 
Wellington was paying a visit to the troops of the ‘for one moment do: tbtful? 8 he anxieties of the 
95th, when a body of French infantry happened to} British chief were now over,’ says our author;— 
approach them: the British exclaimed, “let us at) ‘they had been almost too rhuch to be borne. Often, 
them—let us down upon them.” His lor dship’s an-j it is ‘said, he had prayéd, in agony, for the Prussians 
swer was, “not yet, my brave men; but you shall have | or the night! When their guns [the Prussians’ ] come 
at them soon;* "fier a little longer—we must not be | | menced, it is described by officers, who heard it, 
beat; what would they say in England?” “The last | as something like a yell of rapture, with which he 
caution,” continues the author, “was praise rather’ called ont, “there goes old Blacher at Iast,” and 
than encouragement: for let any people on earth | unable to bear up longer, burst into tears.” Bravo! 
match it, ancient or modern—from Thermopyle| my good eulogist—this is the heroism that vou 
downwards, through ages of Roman firmness and_/| place i in competition with what you call the distrae- 
chivalrous enthusiasm!” I suppose the reader stares! tion of Ronaparte. 
to see what could have drawn forth this rhodoman-; During the battle, it is said, that the emperor fire 
tade—and well he may. And wkat is this most inso-| quently praised the English troops, but particularly 
lent cl hallenge for a parallel? —But we can furnish | the Scotch Greys. This, they say, was wrung from 
one—the case of an American officer, who used the | him; though, from the terms of his compliments, 
very same expressions. Every body must recollect; they seem to have been bestowed pretty freely— 
gen. Smyth, of Black Rock memory, and his threat- | | gwelies superbes troupes!” Tt puts one out of pati- 
ening proclamations. He gave notice that he would | ence to see praises given to the ungenerous; for not 
fictht as soon as he had force sufficient to ensure a! one sentence of praise could be wrung from these 
victory —‘bnt he must not be beat;” those very! vam, selfish wretches in return. Some of the noblest 
words drew on him the indignation and ridicule of | instances of enthusiastic self devotion that the world 
both the army and the country What is the sen-| probably ever wit ESE W are sneered at and imput- 
timent of every coward in the hour of d: inger? “I/ ed to French vanity. This author, describing the 
wonld fight if ‘I were sure that my enemy Was not| wounded atid dying at ry wer, mentions one fossa 
a match for me—but I must not be beat. se lord !| ing his amputated ar ma in the air, with a feeble shout 
chat would never do—what would they say in Eng: | of “vive Pempereur.” “To bonne to cry out “vivre 
land?” The brave man says to himself, cy may be | V’empereur,” as long as breath or life lasted, Was 2 
conquered, but never can be disgraced, anc that is | | thought not to be endured for a moment.” One of 
enough.” But this much must be said of gen. Smyth, | these miserable militar y devotees, “at the moment 
that he expr essed his feelings in the cool hour of; | of the preparations to take off his leg, declared, that 
calculation; whereas Wellington’s restraining or- | }there was something he knew of, which would cure 
ders were given amidst the roar and animation of| him on the spot, and save his limb and the opera- 
hattle. General Hull comes somethi: ng nearer—but| tors troubie. Ww hen asked to explain this strange 
still we cannot “matchit?’? No, no—John Falstafi,! remark, he said, “fa sight of the emperor!’”? The 
sergeant Ewart, captam B Yobadil, lord Wellington, | indispens: able amputation did n4t save him; he died 
and his historian, Mr. Simpson, baron Munchausen,/ in the s' irgeon’s h: nds; and ny last w ords, stead- 


end all the rest—you may continue to challenge the fastly looking on his blood, were, that he would 
“ages of Roman firmness and chivalrous enthusi-| cheerfully shed the last hee: in is veins for the 
asm.” ‘We must not be beat; and to be as sure | great Napole on.’ “This cold. blooded Writer, who 
as possible of that, we must not fight if we can’ can deride.a scene like this, which appeals to every 
help it. | tender and clevated feeiing of the heart, endeavors 


Of Napoleon, thisanthor speaks most ungencrously | fo excuse himself, for the insnit he offers to human 
and most absurdly—*he threw wav,” says he, “ing: nature, by exclaiming —*Hal the emperor meritedt 
: r such heroic dévotion—had he ¢ chopinntsly sacrificed 
*NO enyascement took plac on the occasion himself in the Geld!” &e 
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With what contempt and indignation, do we again 
see re-echoed, the abominable sentiments of that 
unprincipled woman, Helen Maria Williams. Bona- 
parte has been abused by the advocates of despot- 

m in this country, and in Europe, because he 
scorned to commit suicide: he has been ridiculed 
and insulted, because he did not seek refuge from 
misfortune upon the sword of his favorite Mama: 
luke; but was found, the day after his abdication 
making arrangements for his journey, and busie 
about the trifles of the toilette. 

_ Christianity, or even humanity, amongst those hy- 
pocritical legitimates, I did not expect; but some 
partial gleams of common sense, one might have 
looked for. ‘lo our humble apprehension, it needed 
those appalling and soul-trying reverses, fully to 
develope the mighty mind of that wonderful man. 
{ have never bestowed unqualified eulogy upon Na- 
poleon—even his downfal and his exile I will still 
hope may, finally, subserve the cause of freedom; 
but, as regards his personal character, permit me 
to say, that all those circumstances that subject him 
to the censure of his ungenerous enemies, place him 
still higher in my estimation. Fortune carried him 
to a higher pinnacle of glory than human being had 
éyer before been placed upon, and then precipitated 
him to the lowest condition which, it was presumed, 
could, m this earth’s dark habitations, be found for 
him—behold him, cast down, but not crushed, by 
the fury of the world, or even the frowns of hea- 
ven. The gay, glittermg visions of power, that had 
Tured him on, and wound their ties round the weak- 
nesses of his heart, dashed away in an instant—his 
legions conquered; but his mind, amidst the dark- 
ness of the frightful discomfiture, unconquerable. 

Argentine proposed as a model for Bonaparte!— 
That most mad and useless instance of self-sacri- 
fice, that degrades the character of a vain carpet 
knight, must point out the road of honor to the con- 
queror of nations. Oh heavens! what is thy blessed 
revelation, and what is the farce and fallacy of hu- 
man reasoning, if morality is come to this? 

— ener 


Gillespie’s improved Steam Still. 


- ‘We have now before us an exemplification of Mr. 
Gillespie’s plan, and do not hesitate to pronounce it 
gn improvement in the art of distillation. It is cal- 
jéd the Log-still, because the tub, its principal cha- 
racteristic, is formed by splitting a large log into 
quarters, and cntting away that part of the timber 
which had formed the heart of the tree, so as to 
leave only the outside shell (except at one end which 
forms the bottom of the tub) and then placing the 
pieces together, and rendering them firm with 
hoops, like acommon barrel. It is divided into two 
parts. In the lower is placed the fermented liquor 
(still beer) and the steam passing through that, 
carries the first distillation (singlings) through in- 
verted tubes, and con denses it in the upper part to a 
fluid state, but its heat sends off other steam, which 
is the liquor desired; through the head on the top of 
the tub, and thence through a pipe, which heats more 
fermented liquor, in the usual way. The boiler does 
not differ materially, from those of Brown, and 
West, that have been adopted in many parts of the 
United States. It is not necessary, nor would it be 








easy (without a draught,) to describe the aparatus 
here. The patentee Mr. Robert Gillespie, at Wash- 
Wage can give every requisite direction concern- 
ing them. 

Tt would appear that the method of boiling with 
steam was applied to dye kettles in Europe, about 
fty years ago. It was applied te distillation about 


the year 1800. Dr. Brown and E. West, of Lex. 

ington, Ky. obtained a patent in 1803, for a plan 
which they published. In 1810, Mr. Bernard, of 
New-York state, obtained another patent, for a plan 
somewhat similar, which has been generally adopt- 
ed in that part of the country. As the patent of 
Brown and West, claims to be exclusive, it is of lit- 
tle consequence, as it is about to expire in three or 
four months. The advantage of Mr. Gillespie’s me- 
thod seems to consist chiefly in its economy; and 
we would be glad to see it generally adopted; for 
if people cannot be dissuaded from the use of so 
pernicious an article as spiritueus liquor, we must 
at least recognise the utility of every invention, by 
which it can be manufactured, so as least to impair 
the health and the capital of the public. 








Connecticut Legislature. 


GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 
Gentlemen of the council, Mr. Speaker, and 
Gentlemen of the house of representatives. 

No important change in the foreign relations of 
the United States seems to have taken place since. 
the last meeting of the legislature, nor has any 
event occurred to disturb our internal repose. It 
becomes us gratefully to acknowledge the Divine 
goodness in the continued enjoyment of peace 
abroad and of tranquility at home. 

That the advantages which were confidently ex- 
pected from the restoration of peace have not been 
realized in their full extent, is indeed a subject of 
regret, but not of despondency. The embarrass- 
ments arising from a limited commerce, and the 
too successful competition of foreign vessels in the 
transportation even of our own productions, from 
the depressed state of manufacturing employments, 
and the anequal and restricted operations of the 
monied institutions of the country, are evils to 
which no adequate remedies can be mstantly ap- 
plied. I trust, nevertheless, they will be graduall 
subdued. The discouragements to navigation which 
may have grown out of” the late commercial treaty 
will expire at no very distant period, and I think 
we may entertain a well-grounded confidence that 
they will not be revived. Other embarrassments 
will undoubtedly disappear as the country shall 
return to the regular pursuits of industry, and as 
Divine Providence may favor the characteristic as- 
siduity and enterprize of our citizens. In the mean 
‘time, the representatives of a people extensively 
concerned in the cultivation of the soil, and in the 
arts and manufactures with which it is connected, 
will not lese sight of these objects. I am persuaded, 
gentlemen, you will be disposed to afford them 
such encouragement as shall comport with the 
best views of the interests of the commonwealth. 

I have the satisfaction to inform you, that the re- 
organization of the militia contemplated by the act 
ot October last, has been effected as far as respects 
the infantry, cavalry, and artillery. The general 
orders embracing these arrangements will be sub- 
mitted to your examination. The formation of the 
regiments of riflemen will probably be completed 
in season for the appointment of their field officers 
at the present session. In discharging the duties 
enjoined by the act no pains have been spared to 
fulfil the intentions of the legislature in a manner 
the least burdensome to individuals; to combine, in 
short, as much as possible, the personal accommoda- 
tion of our fellow citizens with regularity and effi- 
ciency in the system, How far the attempt has 
succeeded, time will determine. It would not be 
strange that in arrangements affecting in a greater 
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or less degree nearly every company in the state, 
errors should have intervened from a want of the 
requisite information, or from other causes. These, 
it is hoped, are few, and when discovered, will be 
readily and cheerfully corrected. You will permit 
me, gentlemen, to congratulate you on the accom- 
plishment of a reform which recent events had 
shown to be every way desirable, and which, if 
arried into effect, as it unquestionably will be, 
with the accustomed spirit’ of our militia, must 
eminently conduce to the military strength, and 
consequently to the future safety of the state. 

By particularly adverting to the act already 
mentioned, it will be seen that some further pro- 
visions are required to insure its complete opera- 
tion. You will also observe, that by a late act of 
congress, an alteration is prescribed in the rank 
and commissions of field officers—a regulation 
which you will doubtless consider it expedient to 
adopt at the present time. 

Itis not my design, gentleman, to detain you by 
an unnecessry reference to the various subjects 
which may suitably engage your attention. You 
wiil allow me, however, to remark, that the law 
which defines and punishes forgery, was passed at 
a period when the notes of incorporated banks con- 
stituted but a small proportion of the circulating 
medium of the country. Hence, to forge, alter, or 
counterfeit instruments of this description, was 
subjected to no higher penalties than were annex- 
ed to several offences which are cbviously of an 
inferior grade, whether we regard the temptation 
to the crime, the frequency with which it is com- 
mited, or its injurious effects upon the great inter- 
ests of the community. If, therefore, in the one 
case, the punishment be now adequate, in the 
others it is manifestly too severe. From the free 
and general circulation of bank notes authorized by 
the different states, it would appear that this is 
peculiarly a question in which the respective states 
have a common concern, and are consequently in- 
terested in establishing a uniform mode of treating 
the offence. In many of them, it is believed, a much 
more exemplary punishment is inflicted than is 
specified in our laws. It is at any rate, to be de 
sired, that a crime which strikes at the root of 
credit and confidence amongst men, should, if pos- 
sible, be effectually prevented. How fara change 
in the intercourse of society requires a correspond- 
ing alteration of our criminal code in the case to 
which I have alluded, is a point respectfully sug- 
gested for your consideration. 

An election of president and vice president of the 
United States will be held in the month of Decem- 
ber next. Conformably to the existing law, it will 
be the duty of the legislature to appoint, within 
the limited time, the number of electors to which 
the state is entitled. 

In all measures, gentlemen, which may be cal- 
culated to promote the welfare of our immediate 
constituents, or which shall contribute in any res- 
pect to support the national constitution, and ad- 
vance the prosperity and honor of our country, you 
may rely on my sincere and cheerful concurrence. 

JOHN COTTON SMITH. 

General Assembly, Oct. session, A. D. 1813. 








Maine Convention. 
WenneEspay, oct. 9.—The hon. judge Stebbins 
moved for leave to haye entered on the journals the 
following Protest :— 
In convention of delegates, at Brunswick, Oct. 9, 1816, 
Being convened in the first asgembly called in 


Maine, to deliberate on the momentous subject of 
forming the District into a separate state, a subject 


in which all the members of the convention have | 


alike rights, duties and interests; we, whose names 
are underwritten, delegates in the convention, feel 


deep regret that such diversity of opinion should © 


prevail as to render it necessary for a minority to 
declare their dissent from the measures of the ma- 
jority. It would be in the highest degree gratify- 
ing to us, if discussion had produced a result, m 
which we could have united. But we hold, that all 


power emanates from the people; that no bodies of: 


men, acting in virtue.of delegated powers, have a 
right to designate not only to whom they will dele- 
gate power, but what power they will delegate; 
that according to our civil compact, by which “the 
whole people covenants with each citizen, ‘and each 
citizen with the whole people, that all shall be go- 
verned by certain laws for the common good,” the 
citizens, besides their natural rights, possess, as 
members of the body politic, the rights secured 
by this covenant: that as this compact between the 
commonwealth and its citizens is mutual, iteannor, 
as respects any portion of its citizens, be annulled 
without mutual consent, and without power dele. 
gated from them, no man or body of men can estae 
blish a new government over them, or abolish that 
which they have legitimately established for them- 
selves. 
unquestionable, we protest against the report of 


‘the committee on the subject of the returns of 


votes and the resolutions thereto subjoined, and 


against the vote of this convention yesterday pas-. 


sed, for accepting the same: because we consi- 
der the said report and resolves, as in their general 
tenor and spirit inconsistent with these principles, 
and with propriety; and as instances we adduce the 
following:— | 


By the said report it appears that apart from the: 
yotes of the town of Lyman, which were in our opi-- 
nion improperly rejected, of which a majority of 
173 were against separation, there are returned : 


11,969 votes in favor of separation, and 10,847 


against it; the former being less than a majority of» 
five to four of the vates returned. Nothing there-’ 


fore remains to be done by the convention. The 
only duty, in this event, assigned to them by the 
legislature and their constituents, here terminates. 
An adjournment of this convention to a future day 
must throw upon our constituents an expense, with- 
out possible advantage, and without their consent. 
The exercise of further powers by this convention, 


we are constrained to consider as USURPATION.—~. 


‘T'o proceed to form a constitution,” is, in our view 
at once, a violation of express law, ard an invasion 
af the rights of our constituents. 

We protest against a separation of Maine from 
the present government, by any means whatever, 
without the consent of the people. No such con- 
sent has been given. Their last vote was with a 


full understanding that a majority of five. to. four . 


was necessary to a separation. This conclusion was 
by the competent authority rightfully adopted and 
became alaw. It is aconclusion distinct and obvi- 
ous. It was distinct in the legislature, where it 
passed against but a small'majority, who magnani- 
mously submitted to it, and constantly support it. 
It was, as we understand, and have never heard de- 
nied, sanctioned by the votes of every member of 
the legislature present from Maine, who was.in fa+ 
yor the separation. It has been distinct in the mind 
of every vater and every citizen. How the people 


would have decided on a different question had a 





different question been submitted to them, eve-have 


Considermg these principles as true and - 
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neither the knowledge nor the right to decrees 
‘Lhe principles of amendment variously inserted ip 
the constitutions of the states and of the amion, 
countenance the opinion entertained by many; that 
five-nimths is « smaller proportion of votes ‘than 
ought to.dissolve the important relations: of civil 
society. edi the present case the proportion of five- 
ninths was dixed by alarge majority and binding on 
the. whole Should the late vote in fiuvor of the se. 
par3tion, of Maine be made the foundation ofits 
erection. into a state, the government avould be 
founded in force, not m right. The vote was given 
on a eondition which has not happened. 

» We protest against a reference of this subject to 
the gencral court for the purpose expressed in the 
resolution, beeause, for the reasons already men- 
Aioned, itis in our estimation, a request to that ho- 
norable body to enact that which cannot be recon- 
ciled with constitutional principles nor actual fact. 
—We protest against the proposed application to 
congress, because it is unseasonable and presents 
not even a hopeful prospect of utility. And we pro- 
test against addressing congress or the general 
court on behalf of our fellow-citizens, because such 
addressimplies a right to bind them by the result; 
a Fight which they have not given us.. ’ 

We protest against the report on. which the reso- 
jutions are predicated, as ndecorous, as not expres- 
sed in terms suitable to the respeet which this con- 
vention ‘owes itself, nor to the honor due to the le- 
gislature—because, to our apprehension, it mti- 
mates im terms too plain to be misunderstoad, that, 
that august body may fail todo what “justice re- 
quires;? and, though it purports to request advice 
and direetion, holds forth, in language of superiori- 
tysand menace) a signification, that if the general 
court should not do what we consider to be proper, 
we'shall contemn and disregard thei opinion; and 
advice, as far as indicated in che report, ta be sought 
of the legislature, respects a case so free from doubt 
that wregard to‘our own understanding and that of 
the legisiature, forbids us toadmit, even by Snph 
cation, that advice is necessary. 

Impressed with the presence of him who Knows 
our motives and will -judge them, we declare that 
we offer this protest not froma wish to diseounten- 
ance'a faithful and liberal discharge by this conven- 


tion’ of all the duties confided io chen: but froma} 


conscientious belief that the meusureés against which 
we ‘protest are mistaken in principle an ‘d dangerous 
in their tendency; and, if effectuated; will be sub- 
versive of the righis ani destructive to the liberties 
ofthe:citizens. And we request that this dissent 
maybe entered on the journal, and remain a wit-} 
ness for us that we seasonably and solemnly give 
our voice and offer our reasons against them. 
{Signed by 71 meniber's. | 

Tt was then resolved that the hon. Mr. Holmes, 
and Meéssrs. Davis, of Augusta, and Preble, of Saco, 
should be a committee to patch an address in an- 
sWer to tlieprotest und in vindication of the mea- 
sures of the convention. 

“The followmg gentlemen were appointed a com- 
mittee to report 2 constitution, ‘&c. 

“Messrs. Holmes, Dunn, Bodwell and Hobbs, of 
Waterborough— York county. 

‘Messrs. Widgery, Foxcraft, Ingalls, and John 

ake of Cumber land’ county. 

Messrs. Dawes, Neal, of Litchfield; Thompson, of 

Lisbon, and'Baily, of Whitetield, in Lincoln. county. 

“Messrs. ‘Chandler, Davis, of Augusta; Cushman, 


Weston; and Bond, of Kennebeck county. 

Messrs. Hooper, furnerand. Steel, of Oxford 
‘ve’ unfry. , ‘ 
“iad ; 


[ Messrs. 
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Moore and Allen, of Somerset county. 
Messrs. Kinsley and Leavitt, of Penobscot county. 
»My. Merriam, of Hancock county. 

Messrs. Paris, Davis, of Augusta; Preble, Gen. 
Chandler and Johnston, were appointed a commit: 
tee to make application to the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, 

Gen. King, Mr. Holmes and Gen. Chandler are & 
committee to.make application to congress. 
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bi of the Barbary States. 


NO. IV. and /ast. 
FROM THE DEMOCKATIC PRESS. 

On the conclusion of the second punic war, the 
power and resources of the Carthagenians had be- 
come so weakened as to afford no prospect of chang- 
ing the obnoxious features of the treaty entéred into 
with the Romans after the battle of Zama: They, 
however, had the consolation to know, that if they 
were unable to shake off the yoke, that their weak- 
ness would be the means of insuring their tranqui- 
lity, and rendering dormant the destructive ambi- 
tion of their er eat rival—they were deceived in 
their calculations, and the opposition of the elder, 
Cato laid the foundation for the third punic war. 
The Carthagenians, finding their hopes of peace had 
fled, and perceiving their enemy Was bent on their 
destruction, prep ared to make a desperate effort in 
defence of thelr liberties. ‘he Romans, under the 
command of the consuls, Marcius and Manilius, 
commenced the siege of Carthage, which was-pro- 
secuted with vigor, until a fleet and reinforcement 
arrived, and the besieging army were then com- 
manded by Scipio Emilianus. This general, with 
his combined forees, made his dispositions with 
considerable ability; he blockaded. the Carthage- 
nian,fleet, which was sheltered in the inner harbor, 
the celebrated Cothon, and made preparations to 
burn them, by means of fire-ships; when the Car- 
thagenians, it-is said, in one night, with an incre- 
dible industry, cut a canal, by which their ficet 
fsailed out, and, doubling the point now called cape 
Carthage, blockaded the Roman fleet, which had 
taken shelter in the bay, opposite to the Jevel part 
of the city, known by the name of the suburbs of 
Mendracium. ‘This canal, or cut, as it is called by 
historians, is at present so choaked by the sand und 
earth, which hate been collecting for some ccnin- 
ries, that it is somewhat difficult to sdentify it 
After some kabor, however, we were enabled to fix 
upon the spot. ‘The cut is at the base of the hill ou 
which the citadel of Byrsa and the temple of Escu- 
lapius stood. It ran between the upper and lower 
town called Megara; and, when viewing tlhe same 
from the summit of cape Carthage, the length of 
‘this canal is a fall balf mile, and ran about south- 
east and north-west. 

Scipio contimued the siege with great vigor, and 
gained only inch by inch—Curthage was defended 
by Asdrubal, a man of dreadful energy; and, when, 
Scipio liad made himself master of the subur ‘bs anc 
lower'town, Asdrubal retreated into the citadel ang 

continued to defend the city with great bravery—- 
but, being overpowered by numbers, he sued for 
peace, and deserting his companions, in the hour ot 
danger, gave up the citadel. ‘The deserters and 
mercenaries, finding themselves betrayed, set fire 
to the spicndid te mple of Esculapitis; and the noble 
wife of Asdrubal, to mark her abhorrence of, the 
treachery and meanness of her husband, threw her- 
self and her children into the flames. 








led it lasted s¢\ enteen dav . 


‘Vhus fell Carthage, and the flames that.consum- 
Rome, noy, had..2a 
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ment, they commenced asystem of broils and com,, 


‘til their liberties expired at.the feet ef Carthage. . | 
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rival to.contend. with—a, strong: military, fonce.stil., 
remiined,to her—-without war or aciiwwe employ: 


motions, which depraved their manners, corrupted | 
their habits, ‘introduced civil wars and factions, uns} 
53 At & Se? oe : ; a 
Several attenipts were subsequently made. to.re- 
build the,city of Dido by ‘Tiberius \Gracchus/and 


pearance of .yessels bound im, ahio.are seen at oudis- 
tance of thirty miles.,..'l pis tower svas built byoSt. 
Louis of, France; and_on this spot thes goodt kwig 
died ..witike endeavoring to. wrest;tlic country) firéra 


;: . 


the, Moers. » stden ® etasesta far coderigern 

» It, is: umpossible,to, conceive; or to desctite the 
beauty.of the surrounding countrys when viewed 
from, this height—the seve glances over an amp! ii- 


Julius Cesar—and Strabo affirms, that.a flourish-| theatre of above sixtyiuiles, ia circumference: “On 


ing colony. existed, ‘celebrated for. its schools; of| the deft, cape Bon and. the, viiage of Solinian, the 


gloquence,._ In the new city St..Cyprian, Arpobius 
and Lactantius resided, and rendered it celebrated 
for their learning, and piety. ...Carthage. was still re- 


high, and curious; shaped mountasas of alamelif, at 
the foot of which,are the-celebrated. minerii springs, 
so often visited by the Romans; 4he exténsave bay 


served for new scenes.of desolation., An unlooked| af Uunis, with, the shipping and: foxtréss of the Go- 
for cnemy, afieroverrunhing, Kurope,, suddenly) letta and the lake and city—togthewigit, the villawe 


made his appearance... The, fierce Vandals, under 
Genseric, appeared. before. the walls. of Carthage, 
and fixed his seat of empire in that city. These 


of Ariana—and the-guiph and. towpof Porto Fariva 
below the ruins and,site pf Carthage-the vast piaih 
on which stood the suburbs -of] Méndraditim—the 


barbarians overrap Afcica—which they held for near] clusters. of the olive and carogb, trees, «here and 


acentury; razed Carthage, its walls, aqueducts and 
towers to the earth-—it was,the ruins, as they, left 
them, which we now viewed, Africa, in 647, fell 
into the hands. af the Moors... . sella ert 

,. We left Tunis early ia, the morning, with,an.es- 
cort, for the purpose of viewing the ruins—and went 
out at the gate called Babelswaka, ;which opens in 
front of a medern aqueduct, built by Charles, V. now 
used to convey; water into, two forts which guard 
the road to the palace, and at the same time com- 
tmands the town, Carthage ds nine miles from Tunis; 
yet, 1 have reason to believe, that-in its most flou- 
rishing time, when it contained upwards of a mil- 
lion of- inhabitants, that ‘Tunis.must nearly have 
joined it,. On the borders, of the Jake we meet, oc- 
‘casionally, with the foundation of. houses very near 
‘Tenis;.and the hollow sound.arising fromthe horses 
hoofs at times, led us tg believe that we were cross- 
ing some subterrancous passage, . In fact, Carthage 
was eatirely undermined, .and:for.a,most expeasive 
distance, Was, composed. of these subierhanean-ca-| 
verns—the hill on which theitadel was'punlt isa) 
complete shell; and, for. several: milcs from Car-| 
thage, holes are seen in, the-earth,, of considerabie’ 
depth, flagged with square stones, and leading, no 
doubt, to passages of great length: the cogfined air) 
renders it impossible to explore these caverns to any 
distance—if it was possible, and was- permitted, 
many valuable,discoyeries might be made, «fhe 








there interspersed with a few ymelancholi? cypresy, 
above whicli are gecagionally, Aeen the minarets ‘at 
the mosques, gives a, moss jdelighthubappearanoe td 


| this. situation; and when Carthage was a aternicst 


flourishing state, its, splendid temples.aukbektensive 
commerce, surrounded, as it was; with nuarerows 
villages and tributary towns, must Have trulyonade 
it the, first city. ia the,world;, and-it:is much» to be 
lamented, that so -beautiful.a country; with a sof 
and climate fruiiful andisalubrious, should contime 
at this day, in the,;power of Barbarians: uy 

The only remains; of Carthage, yet in a perfect 
state, are the cisternsjwhich supplied the cis ith 
water when besieged; thes¢cisiernsard of astoniisfi- 
ing beauty, and forma roy, Of Celtis or caverns; Ge h, 
of which are about, fiiy feet-anpkength, twenty if 
breadth and twenty,im «depths; Dhese esterase 
built m-an.oval foym,, with great neatnéss they 
were plastered with a cement avhich hasoheaate 
hardened by time,:and the water at this day in 1 hem" 
is perfectly sweet; at the extwemily ofsthem saan 
temples were built, aad ‘thie aqucduct which sii. 
plied them brought, the,water fifty.miles fromAow 
an; thé ruins.of the aqueduct -sreavisible dimives 
be.easily traced the. whole- distance!” Tie nise-, 
prize and industity of the work: hasmever’ -enifea. 
excee¢ed. edly goede: owane numbsiace®hedy 

Below, the hilly pesvare = : c usog 





humber of sieges this city has witnessed,, its} great 
Wealth, aud; works of the, arts it possessed, musi 
have rendered ihese subterraneous. passages ex- 
tremely useful. 
1s perfectly level and clear, interspersed;here and 
there with a few caroob.irees:, We-leave the for 


tress of the Goletia to the right, about a; mile dis-}e 
tant, and first reach a;bewmitiyl, spot called: Maisa,, 
at the foot of, Carthage, on Avhich most of the tee, 
reign consuls have summer houses and gardens.-j 4}. 
Carthage was built on; three hills, and all historia’ A; 


concur.as to this point.. Yet.these hills cannot be 
distinguished at any distance;. but, when you, arrive 
at the foot, the three divisions, are distinctly. seen; 
these hills, are not jaken,for cape Carthage, which 
is at a small distance behind, tiem, and, near one 
hundred feet higher;. it Was. on the promontory 
where the citadel and temple of Esculapius stead, 
which was the strongest part of, Carihage.—On 
the summitof,,the bill there is at present a ‘Pur, 
kish village, the burial place of a favorige gaint; cal- 
led Sidi Dusaid—formerly. none but Mussulmen 
wetc permitted.to passthrough this village;-at,pre. 
sent, this:stperstition is, wearing.away. On the ex- 
treme. poiat and height of cape Carthage is a tower; 
used at present aga signal post to annutuce the ap- 


; i ills! . ia Be won K—larg 
From ‘Tunis to Carthage the,regdd} f 
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by the gate leading to the palace at Bardo, and pas- 
med through a modern aqueduet, built by Charles 
_Y. for the ‘purpose of introducing the water into 
‘the fortress of the Gaspa. The aqueduct is in good 
preservation and presents a noble appearatice; be- 
nd this, nearly six miles, in a westerly direction, 
. 1s part of the aqueduct which brought the water 
7 from Zowan to Carthage—Upwards of twelve cen- 
, Suries has elapsed since this work was constructed 
—its duration appears co-eval with time, and marks 
, the difference between the solid and enterprising 
; works of antiquity and the weak efforts of our mo- 
dern architecture. 
We struck off from the aqueduct to the north- 
ward, and pursued a road lined with the olive and 
earoob tree, and ahout seven miles from Tunis ar- 


rived at a country Seat of the bey’s, called Isabella. 


The Moorish villas and gardens bear little or no 
affinity to the warm and glowing descriptions ef ro- 
mance. We look in vain for the splendid vestibule, 
the columns of porphyry—the cooling fountains, the 
light verandas, the windows of the harem, and the 
ampervious groves of orange and pomegranate—We 
see, indeed, a confused mass of stone and mortar 
thrown together, without taste or symmetry—long 
sallas, in the Spanish style, and’ a few fruit trees, 
scattered promiscuously among groves of olive— 
Isabella, however, is said to be the neatest country 
palace in the kingdom; and although the arehitec- 
ture 1s strictly Moorish, the orriaments of the inte- 
rior, and in fact, the whole of the internal arrange- 
ments are in the Italian style.’ We were received 
by several Neapolitan slaves, to whose care the pa- 
Jace is assigned, and who receive due notice of each 
visit contemplated by the bey or any of his family. 
We entered a spacious gateway, Over which a ram- 
part had been built, and on which several small 

rass field places are placed, and pursued our way 
into the hall, which terminated ina view of a large 
tank. or cistern of water, near one hundred feet 
square, in which a small boat and’ one or two fri- 
gates, im miniature, bearing the Ottoman flag, were 
onored. _ Around this tank, which by the Moors is 
the wert jerhi, and the water of which flows into 
~s, ran a range of marble columns, sup- 


= os & portico, Mm which the doors of the se- 
eral apartments were scen. ki spee apartments 


there is no furniture; the ceiling is -+; 

( ; iling is -vichly orna- 
snes with stucco, the wall inlaid with Satored 
Be ray 9c Pty mses on which cushions 

ed, torm all the conveni rY 
ey pe Meecer onvenience and — 
7 _— prepared coffee and lemonade for 1) 
anc 8 as the night approached, they seated themsel; ‘4 
> the marble floor and gave us a description of 
er unfortunate situation, the length of time they 


pad pesned in slavery, their native country,birth and { 
amily. It appeared strange to us, ‘buit no less true. 


that most of' these Italians had béen surprised *& | 
small parties of Turks, who had landed from their 
corsairs and made them prisoners, We weytilal’ na- 
gall suppose, that the terrors of. captisyity yoired 
to the facility of approaching the coast ang affect- 
ng a landing, would induce the gejvernment to 
o opt precautionary measures, suck) as fortifying 
the line of coast, arming the Peop'}e, and embody- 
ing the militia, as would tend to 2 ford a sure pro- 
tection from the inroads of these ‘pirates. But, so 
it 1s, that a territory of near 600 mj jjes is wholly un- 
prepared for resistance, and it does! not unfrequently 

appen, that a boat’s’crew land un .der cover of the 


night and carry aw h TS slg 
It would naturally ay whole familielis into bondage. 


Committed for the sake of gaining thre valne of the 


is the powerful incentive. 


‘of birds which perched on the iron- lattices 0 


ransom generally paid for a slave? or is it from hat< 
red to the Christians? The motives are mixed—. 
Avarice has its full share, but religious prejudice 
3 Many of these slaves 
were of respectable families—seéveral had been 20 
years prisoners, and had almost lost all hope of be- 
ing restored to their country. : i ) 

At dawn of day we were awoke by the singing 

the 
windows and regaled us with their melody.—Cata 
had also been disturbed by these warblers a few 
minutes before he fell on his sword. We were & 
few leagues only from Utica, and felt the analo; 
of ‘the situation—every thing around us looke 
flourishing—the country, the high road over which 
the Roman legions had marched, remained un- 
changed—the stern patriot and his little senate were 
no more. . 

We mounted our horses, ‘and preceded by a 
Jannissary as a guide, we pursued the main road 
for about five miles, until it terminated by a narrow 
path cut from a mountain, whiclijopened on an éx- 
tensive plain, at the extremity of which we perceiv- 
ed, on arising ground, some scattered ruins. This 
was Utica. | 

We approached ariver of about twenty yards 
wide with steep banks—over which we crossed in 
a ‘flat; the remains of an ancient bridge were. in 
sight, the freshet had destroyed the piers which 
were decayed and partly sunken; our horses were 
safely ferried over, and we turned to look back on 
the river we had passed. How frail are the hopes 
of glory—how sure is the corroding hand of time— 
it was the Bagrada of antiquity we had passed, on 
the banks of which Regulus had killed the enormous 
serpent—its stream rolled sluggishly along, indif- 
ferent to passing events. On the banks of this river 
now called Booshata by the Turks, have the legions 
of Hannibal marched, the triumphant army of Scipio 
encamped. How often, perhaps, has Cato paced its 
borders deeply revolving in his mind the state of 
the republic, and the means necessary to save the 
common ¢ause from shipwreek. How often on that 
spot has the stern patriot vowed to live free or die, 
How often has the senate, relased from the perplex- 
ing cares of their station, assembled on its banks 
to meditate on the high and solemn duties imposed 
on them. Here a Sempronius strongly urging and 
fiercely supporting a call for war, there Lucius 
mildly essaying to calm those turbulent feelings 
and wearing constantly the silver smile of peace. 
A view of this spot is a collateral evidence of history, 
the events of which pass rapidly over the mind as 
we trace the ruins of those splendid edifices which 
a spirited and liberal people had reared. We passed 








be asked, are “these outrages | 


through a small camp of Bedouins or wandering 
Arabs who had pitched their tents, made of coarse 
hair cloth, on the banks of’ the river. The sun was 
just rising and threw a rich tint on the surrounding 
country. In frant we had a view of the sea and the 
distant’ island of Zimbra; to the left under a bold 
and commanding promontory lay the town of Porta 
Farina, near which two or three of the bey’s cruisers 
were moored—to the right and behind us, was an 
extensive plain bounded by narrow hills covered 
with verdure and olive trees. The air was pure and 
soft as it is in Attica, and we stopped near a tent to 
survey this rich and beautiful country, which a 
revolution of ages had thrown‘into the power of 
barbarians. We were soon assailed by the Ara 
dogs in the camp, which have the appearance of 
wolves, and are extremely fierce—our Jannissary 
tried to appease them in the Arabic language, but 
not succeedjng, he drew his pistol from his belt 
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with an intention of shooting one of them, which 
he was prevented from doing by their being called 


off by their owners. 


_ The Mussulmen are not fond of strangers. Their 
cold and retiring disposition unsuits them for habits 
of social intercourse. It is also contrary to their 
laws and customs for their women to expose their 
faces—and this is strictly observed in their towns 
and cities, but in the country these laws are not 
rigidly enforced. The Arab women aud girls were 
employed about the tents in-domestic purposes— 
they viewed us with much indifference—the sun 
had scorched them nearly black, they wore large 
silver ear rings, and bracelets around their ancles, 
—and their appearance strongly reminded us of 
our American squaws—one of them brought us a 
few pieces of colored glass, and some coins which 
she had found on the ruins; two of them were 
small copper coins which are frequently found in 
the neighborhood, and are of little value; on one 
side is a Numidian horse, and on the reverse a 
wheat sheaf—one of the coins was a Constantine 
in good preservation, and the other was one of 
the empress Julia Faustina—we purchased them 
for a trifle, and proceeded to view the ruins. Utica 
originally was built on an eminence of nearly a 
half mile in length, and extremely narrow country; 
contrary, however, to the custom pursued at Carth- 
age and other important cities, the public buildings 
were built on the plain, and only the remains of an 
amphitheatre are to be seen on the eminence. Utica 
must have been a very small city; traces of the wall 
by which it was surrounded are still discernable; 
it took in the before mentioned eminence, and the 
circumference of the whole city according to the 
best calculation, could not have been more than 
three miles. 

The remains of the amphitheatre are a great 
curiosity—it occupies nearly the entire width of 
the eminence, but there are no vestiges of founda- 
tion or ruins to be seen—it never could have been 
appropriated for gymnastic exercises, chariot races 
or the exhibition of gladiators, but was used for 
naumachia or mock sea fights. Its form is oval, 
and about four hundred feet in circumference— 
the depth from the surface of the earth is apparently 
ninety feet, und as nearly as we could judge the wa- 
ter must have occupied a depth of near ten feet. This 
chasm, for so it may be called, has an appearance 
peculiarly grand, and testifies the liberality of the 
people, fer whose amusement it was originally 
constructed. The water was introduced into the 
cavity from the Bagrada, by means of an aqueduct, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen on the 
eminence—it entered at one end and was let out 
at the other—the apertures for which, are still 
seen. The eminence or hill was sloped in order 
to give an easy entrance into the amphitheatre— 
and from the present appearance it might have 
contained near twenty thousand people. The Ro- 
ynans were peculiarly attached to this species of 
amusement.—One of the largest amphitheatres in 
the world and at present in the best preservation 
was built for mock sea fights—it is at a place 
called Elgin, about nine miles from the sea, be- 
tween Tunis and Tripoli, near Hax, and will contain 
eigthy thousand spectators. 

We descended on the plain, in order to discover 
the ruins of the senate house, and were naturally 
attracted to the largest pile as affording the mast 
reasonable belief from its situation and extent, to 
be all that the ravages of the Goths and Vandals 
had left of that celebrated edifice. It was of stone 
mixed with a strong cement, and so completely: 





crumbled in ruins, that no correct idea could be 
formed of its architecture, or internal decorations. 
A circumstance, however, lately occurred, which 
left no room to doubt that this was the senate 
house.--It is contrary to the religious customs of 
Musselmen to dig for the purpose of discovering 
any atiques, or as they term it, any coins or images 
belonging to the christians. The first minister was 
building a » megan mosque at Tunis, and had given 
orders to dig among the ruins of Charthage and 
Retira for columns of marble, many of which, and 
several of various colours were found, and were 
new polished for the mosque. While the Moors 
were digging in Utica and close to the pile of 
ruins which we concluded had been the senate 
house, they discovered several marble statues 
which they brought to the minister of marine at 
the fortress of the Goletta, who permitted us to 
view them. They were all imperfect, but had 
been rendered more so by the barbarous custom 
of the Moors who mutilate every statue they 
discover by striking off the nose or breaking an 
arm. One was a Collossal figure in Roman dress, 
and was said to be a statue of Trajan—it had lost 
its head, and at some distance from the figure a 
head was found and placed awkwardly on the 
shoulders of the statue—the head evidently did 
not belong to the figure—it had a wreath of laurel 
bound round it, but was so mutilated, and the 
features destroyed, that no traces of them were 
left.—There were two figures of Vestals without 
heads or arms, the drapery of which was in the 
most perfect and delicate style of execution, the 
feet and sandals were in complete preservation. 
There was also a plain figure without drapery or 
arms, the head of which was apparently flattened 
or cut off above the nose—it is evident that this 
head supported a part of the dome or portico of 
the senate—the smaller figures may have occupied 
niches, several of which are still to be found, and 
the Colossal figure which appeared to be upwards 
of eight feet in height might have occupied the 
centre of the hall. These statues collectively were 
a great curiosity and a high value was in conse- 
quence placed on them by the minister. 

We discovered in Utica the same number of sub- 
terraneous caverns and passages as in Carthage, and 
in our survey of the ruins were frequently in danger 
of falling into them. One fact is strikingly appa- 
rent, that the sea had receded,from Utica since its 
destruction nearly two miles, as on the margin of 
the ruins we discovered several square blocks of 
stone, some of which were clamped together with 
iron and formed a part ofa mole, and in one of those 
blocks an iron ring was fastened—these circumstan- 
ces joined to the appearance of the earth and sun- 
dry ridges or water marks left no doubt on our 
minds that barks or small vessels could originally 
come up to the city; at present there is not a suf- 
ficient depth of water in the Bagrada for the convey- 
ance of boats or sandals.* 

We finished our survey of Utica, which though 
confined to a much smaller space than Carthage, is 
the most interesting of the two places—and we re- 
turned to Tunis. 

Qur party consisted of Americans, with ‘one :or 
two exceptions, and here it would not be improper 
to remark, that though separated from these inter 
esting spots by a world of waters, inhabitants of ar 
infant country, where science and the arts though 
progressing with rapid strides, have not attained 
maturity and perfection—they were animated by a 
zeal and industry—an enterprising curiosity and a 
perfect knowledge of the events jn history relating 
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to this country which did credit to their studies, 


‘and pursuits, and when it is considered that a fa, 
vorable breeze will waft us to the ruins of Carthage 
and Utica in thirty days, it is to be hoped that when 
the north of Africa becomes more tranquil that 
™any of our citizens whose leistire and means 
unite to justify a voyage there, will enrich their 
country with d more general description of the soil 
and climate—natural curiosities and historical facts, 
than we are yet in possession of relative to the states 
in Barbary. | | we A 


? 








Foreign Articles. 
France. Nothing important has taken place since 
the date of our former intelligence. ‘Phe same strict- 
ness of police and degradation of liberty still con- 


tinue. One of the loyal journals of Paris, the Fidele| 


Ami de Rot, (true friend of the king) has been sus- 
pended for publishing even a mutilated account of 
the riots at Stratsburg and Nancy. The interdiction 
will soon be removed, but the paper will not here- 
after be permitted to appear in the evening. It is 
by this means we are enabled to give the following 
sketch of these disturbances : 

‘Ta one the public houses at Stratsburg, some of 
the lower class of the populace and certain French 








machines; thev destroyed 12 at Stableford. "Vhere 
‘have been several defaulters in the London stock 


market. Consols continue at about 62. A nayal de- 
pot will be established at Ceylon. aap 

We. are authorized to declare, for the fourth 
time, (says the London. Courier) that. the govern- 
meént_do not think, and tiever have thought of, a 
réduction of the’ interest of the national debt, or of 
any other violation of public faith, = ~~. |. 
_ Speaking of the “alien Bill” which has’ passed the 
British parliament, inspite of the vigorous opposi- 
tion of many enlightened members in both houses, 
the London Monthly Magazine says, ‘it might 
more properly have been called a bill to export. the 
intelligence and genius of Europe to the United 
States of Americ2.” s beta ni pe 

Tn allusion to the Dartmoor butchery, the same 
publication has the following :—“We cannot dis- 
semble our concern, that a subject so deeply in- 
volving the feelings of two great nations, should 
not, at least pro forma, have been a subject of. dis- 
cussion in the British législature.” 

In South America, says the Monthly Magazine, 
the patriotic cause languishes, and much blood is 
spilt for want of effective external assistance. South 
America, in truth, wants a Franklin and a Wash- 


|ington. 
and Austrian hussars were drinking together; a} 
number of the legion of the Vosges were there also. | 


The London papers mention the intire loss, on the 
German coast, of the .delino, Capt.. Morison, soon 


An altercation arose between some of the national | after leaving Hamburg for Boston.—It is. much 


guards and the regular troops; the former were 


joined by the populace, and the treasonable cry of 
Vive? Empereur! was proffered. ‘The drum beat 


killed and wounded on the side of the rebels. Nu- 
merous arrests have since taken place, and the town 
is said to be in a state of tranquility. 

‘At Nancy, though no blood was spilt, the affair 
was of a more important nature. An officer of the 
Genie, formerly one of the chiefs of the military 
college at Mentz, and since employed in the war 
department, organized a most serious conspiracy to 
tuke possession of the town, and secure the per- 
sons of the royal authorities. A considerable num- 





/it was notoriously false, 


feared, that alarge part of the new library purchas- 


ed for, Mr. Jerrenson, in Paris and Germany, were 


‘Shipped on board this vessel, as also many invalus+ 
4 ° sd ia) ; ‘ 
to arms, a skirmish ensued, and 130 persons were | 


ble literary works, selected in Franee and Germany 
by professor Everett, for the Cambridge University. 

We observe in the papers, the account of an Ame- 
rican frigate and brig, having attacked “five Bar- 
barian vessels,” near Algiers; but as we think it 
quite incredible, we pass over the particulars, 

At the trial ofthe Luddites in Nottingham, (Eng- 
land) before judge Graham, (says the Columbian), ap 
August, no less than seveuty-one persons. swore to 
an alibi in the case of the prisoners on trial, when 
On this occurrence, the 


ber of officers on haif pay, and disaffected indivi- Dublin E. Post remarks—“Such Wholesale perjury 


duals co-operated in this plan, ‘'wenty minutes be- | 

. . - ° ' 
fore its explosion, it was denounced to gen. Villatte, | 
who instantaneously had cleven of them seized, and | 


the next morning twenty-six with their accompli- 
ces. Outof this list nineteen are ea-offcers.” 

A crocodile fom French Guiana has been landed 
at Havre without any accident. 
animal supported the voyage extremely well—it 
will arrive at Paris forthwith. 


The duke of Wellington, on landing at Calais, 





is not on record—it exhibits a most frightful picture 
of the state of morals in England—but, it is, if possi- 
ble, more alarming in a political view: .1t shows 
that ageneral and alarming combination of the poor 
against the rich is in active and complete organiza- 


| tion.” 
The formidable 


One Towle was found guilty, and sentence of 
death wes passed upon him. In going to and re- 


‘turning from the court, the judge was insulted by 


the populace. ‘*We understand, (says the Lincoln 


was accompanied by cols. Churchill and Percy, and | paper of August 16,) thata fine of € 5,000 has been 


ve 


a pack of hounds, 72 in number. 


set on the county, for the injurious example it has 


We observe an articte from the Paris “Journal de | afforded in the excesses by which it has been distin- 
Commerce,” which speaks in high terms of the man-' guished.” 


ner in which Mr. Hughes fulfilled his mission to | 
' * . al 3 
counts from Naples announcing. that an. American 


Carthagena, in obtaining the liberation of the Ame- 


From the London Star.—We have received ac- 








ricans, English and French that the Spaniards had} squadron under commodore Chauncey, composed 
imprisoned there. In speaking of the arrangements | of a ship of the line, two frigates and a corvette, had 
to be made, it concludes with observing, that— arrived before that city, having on board Mr. Pink- 
‘Whatever nay be the course of other powers, we! ney, who has demanded of the Neapolitan govern- 
should be very much surprised if the Americans siicri-| ment 4,000,000 piasters as an equivalent for Ame- 
ficed their dignity and the rights of their citizens, to| rican property, confiscated during the reign of Mu- 
their deference for the Spanish government.” rat. Mr. P. has, it is said, accompanied this claim 

The British parliament stands prorogued until) with a threat of bombardment, if justice is not done. 
the 4th of November. The harvest, in England,|This demand, has been rejected and, preparations 
seems abundant. 120 persons, condemned to trans-| have been made to give the Americans a warm re- 
portation and confined in Newgate, made a despe-' ception. ‘The government have constructed furnaces 
rate effort to recover thejr liberty, but failed. The! to heat bullets and have mounted the, batteries 
“Suddites’ have re-commenced the breaking of! with cannon of heavy calibre. The Austrian troops, 
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12,000, of which the king of Naples has taken into 
his service, occupy the castle and all the forts. The 
Neapolitans are counting on the arrival of an English 
squadron to prevent the Americans from commit- 
ting hostilities! | 

Constantinople, July 23.—On the 4th of June the 
French ambassador landed at Constantinople, on the 
24th he visited the grand vizier and received from 
him a present’of four beantiful horses, one an Ara- 
bian of great value. He also offered him 2 pelisse 
worth 4000 piasters. , 

Zante, July 30.—England has ten thousand men 
here in the Seven Islands, but it does not seem as 
if they intended to remain. It is thought that they 
will be sent to join lord Exmouth, for which service 
they were kept in readiness. These islands are all 
very quiet. 

LATEST FOREIGN NEWS.—POSTSCRIPT. : 

By an arrival at Boston we have the following inte- 
resting articles. England has really attacked 
Algiers and humbled the barbarians. We are 
sincerély glad of it—but the action has been se- 
vere. It is worthy of remark, as we go along, 
that nothing is suid about America—every regu- 
lation refers to Europe only. Yet we care not— 
we can and will “manage our own affairs in our 
own way.” The British belived, it appears, with 
great courage and skill: 
Paris, Sept. 13. The president of the Anti-Bar- 

barian Institution, had yesterday, a private audi- 
ence of his majesty; who, before he passed into his 
cabinet, publicly complimented the president upon 
the accomplishment of the great object of their 
wishes and labors, by the brilliant success of the 
combined expedition against Algiers;—the news of 
which had been received by his majesty in a des- 
patch from the French consyl residing in that re- 
gency—The immediate result of this great success, 
so ably conducted by lord Exmouth, has been, 
besides the destruction of the piratical cruisers, 
the liberation of all the Europeans in slavery, and 
the abolition of the capture of them in future. 

The details of the operation of this signal act of 
vengeance against the nest (foyer) of the piratical 
system, we shall not delay officially to publish. In 
the mean time the following particulars are authen- 
tic. Monitenr. 

According to the accounts from Algiers, dated 
Sist August, the English fleet presented itself be- 
fore that city on the 27th August, at about one in 
the afternoon, to the number of 32 sail, of which 
six were Dutch frigates. agit 

After having fruitlessly tried negociations, lord 
Fxmouth caused his vessels to be moored at half 
cannon shot distance, under the batteries of the 
port and road; his own ship placed at the entrance 
of the port, and so near the wharves that his yards 
touched the houses; and his batteries taking in 
fiank those of the interior of the port, bore directly 
upon all the cannoniers of the port, who remained 
entirely exposed. 

The fire of the English was sustained more than 
six hours, but only served to increase the rage of 
the enemy, when two English officers demanded 
permission to go in a small yessel, and set fire to the 
first Algerine frigate, which blocked up the en- 
trance of the port—this being complied with the 
operation had entire success; a fresh west wind in 
a few minutes set fire to the whole fleet, 5 frigates, 
4, corvettes and 30 gun-buats, which were consumed. 

The city had suffered less, although the bombs 
had occasioned considerable destruction there.— 
The English fleet experienced a very heavy loss. It 
1s estimated tkat the loss on each side is 10U9 men, 








An Algerine frigate being on fire, and driven by 
the winds upon the English admiral, forced the lat- 
ter to cut his cables, and withdraw from the’ battle 
for some time. His lordship was wotinded, and a 
captain of one of the frigates was killed. The dey 
did not cease, during the whole action, to pass from 
post to post, animating his soldiers. 

It is said that the loss on board of lord’ Exmotth’s 
ship was 200 men. 

On the 28th, the English squadron anchored jn 
the great harbor, but out of cannon shot from the 
town. On the 29th, an armistice was concluded, 
upon the basis which lord Exmouth had previously 
proposed. ‘The following are the principal condi- 
tions: — 

Ist. The Algerine regency consents to abolish 
the shavery of Europeans in Algiers; and in conse: 
quence, to set at liberty, immediately, all Enro- 
peans in captivity. 

2d. As a reparation for the wrongs done at Bong 
and Oran, the regency shall remit to England the 
370,000 dollars, whiclrhave been sent by the Nea- 
politans to Algiers. 

3d. Consular presents shall be abolished; but as 
it is the usage of the East, they may be admitted as 
personal presents, on the arrival of a new consul, 
and given in his own name, but shall never exceed 
500 peunds sterling. . 

4th. ‘The kingdom of the Netherlands, in conse- 
quence of the co-operation of the Dutch squadron 
in the expedition, shall enjoy the same privileges 
as England. 

Sth. A new treaty shall be formed between Enz: 
Irnd and Algiers, in which the kingdom ‘of the Ne- 
therlands shall be included. 

Other articles of the armistice stipulate that the 
regency shall preserve the right of making war up- 
on certain European powers; but that those of their 
subjects who may fall into their hands, shall never 
be made slaves, but treated as prisoners of war. 

Another account of the affair at Algiers states, 
that the dey had been compelled to give up all ‘the 
money that he had reccived of the various Europeau 
powers, and to release 11,000 white European 
slaves. ‘The English lost 800 men and one of their 
ships suffered much. 

On the Sth of Sept.a royal ordonnance was issued, 
requirmg a new election of 258 deputies in the 86 
departments of Franee. By a late census the po- 
pulation of France is ascertained to be 29,400,000 
souls. 

An .Jmerican schooner arrived, Augtist 19, at Ra- 
venna. ‘The captain proceeded immediately to Rome 
on business with the pope. Another account says it 
was a frigate that anchored at Ravenna. 

The London Times, of Sept. 6, contradicts the 
report of the American squadron intending to bom- 
bard Naples, and adds, “whatever are the claims 
of the Americans, they have been brought forward 
in amore decent way. On the 8th of August, Mr. 
Pinkney presented his letters cf credentials to the 
king of the Two Sicilics. Hehas been sent to Na- 
ples on a special mission, and he is to procecd to 
St. Petersburg, when that is accomplished. It is 
pretended, already, that he is to propose a cession 
of territory, in case the Neapolitan governm®n! 
shall not discover the disposition, or the means of 
satisfying the demand of the Americans in money. 
The Lipari Isles have been mentioned, but it is not 
probable that the court of Naples will consent t 
such an arrangement !!!’? 

‘The same paper mentions a report that Spain has 
ceded to the court of Rio Janeiro, all the left bank 


, 


of the River Plata; and that the latter hed coded t& 


. 








_ the province of Olivenza. 
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the former in the form of a dower of the princesses, 


By an order from the prefect of the department 
of the Meuse, the distillation of brandy from grain 
is forbidden. _ 

Sept. 14.—The details which we have given of 
the attack on Algiers, were brought to Marseilles 
by a French corvette. It is added, that the battle 
of the 27th, lasted from 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
to after midnight; and the dey dissatisfied with the 
measures taken by his minister of marine, had cut 
off his head. 

Naples, Aug. 18.—The American squadron re- 
maims in our road. It is said, they are desirous to} 
enlist the colonists who are here. By a regulation 
of the squadron, the indiscriminate visit of all per- 
sons thereunto is prohibited. 

24th—As to the American cdaims, the first de- 
roand of four millions of dollars was at first referred 
by the government to the congress of Vienna. But 
it appears that at the time, its interyention was not 
accepted. The urgent demands of Mr. Pinkney 
fave rise toa thousand rumors. Some say that 
the government has promised to pay; others that 
they have definitively consented to the cession ofa 
port in the Mediterranean. But it has not been de- 
eeterminedyas has been pretended, to cede Syracuse. 
The Lipari Isles are likewise spoken of, situated in 
the North West extremity of Sigily, called in the 
classical ages the Oeonian Islands; but they have 
no port fit for accommodating the wants of the Ame- 
ricans. 

London, Sept. 7. 
Five per cent. 923. 

Sept. 9. Three per cents. 624. 


Three per cent. cons. 62 }-8.— 








Original letter from Dr. Franklin. 


The following is an original, and was sometime 
since published in the Port Forro. It will excite, 
it is presumed, no ordinary degree of attention. It 
‘will be read by some with eagerness, because it is 
from the pen of Dr. Franklin—and, jn the opinion of 
his discipies, it is no superstition to venerate every 
thing from him, asa precious relic. It willbe read 
by others, as a curious specimen of the doctor’s li- 
berality of sentiment on religious subjects:— 

. [| Pet. Int. 
PuitapExpura, June 6, 1753. 

Str—I received your kind letter of the 2d inst. 
and am glad that you increase in strength—I hope 
you will continue mending till you recover your for- 
mer health and firmness. Let me know whether 
you still use the cold bath and what effect it has. 

As to the kindness you mention, 1 wish it could 
have been of more service to you. But if it had, 
the only thanks I should desire, is that you would 
always be equally ready to serve any ot)er person 
that may need your assistance, and so let good of- 
fices go round, for mankind are all of a family. 

For my own part, when I am employed in serv- 
ing others, I do not look upon myself as conferring 
fuvors, but as paying debts. 
since my settlement, I have received much kind- 
ness from men to whom I shall never have an oppor- 
tunity of making the least direct return. And num-} 
berless mercies from God, who is infinitely above 
being benefitted by our services. ‘The kindness 
from men I can, therefore, only return to their fel- 
low men, and I can only shew my fratitude for 
these mercies from God by a readiness to help his 
other children and my brethren. For I de not think 
that thanks and compliments, though repeated 








weekly, can discharge our obligations to each other 


and much less of those to our creator. You see iy- 
this my notion of good works, that I am far from 
expecting, as you suppose, to merit heaven by them. 
By Heaven we understand a state of happiness, in- 
finite in degree and eternal in duration—I can do 
nothing to deserve such reward. He, that for giy- 
ing a draught of water to a thirsty person, shoul¢ 
expect to be paid with a good plantation would be 


‘modest in his demands compared with those who 


think they deserve heaven fer the little good they 
do here onearth. Even the mixed, imperfect plea- 
sures we enjoy in this world, are rather from God’s 
goodness than eur merit—how much more such 
happiness of heaven. For my part, I have not the 
vanity to think I deserve it, the folly to expect it, 
nor the ambition to desire it—but content myself 
in submitting to the will and disposal of that God 
who made, who has hitherto preserved. and blessed 
me, and in whose fatherly goodness F may wellcon- 
fide, that he will never make me miserable, and 
that even the afflictions I may at any time suffer 
shall tend to my benefit. 

‘Phe faith you mention has, doubtless, its issue 
in the world. I do not desire to see it diminished, 
nor would I endeavor to lessen it in any man. F 
wish it were more productive of good works than 
I have generally seen it—I mean real good works— 
works of kindness, charity, mercy and public spt- 
rit—not holliday keeping, sermon reading or hear 
ing, performing church ceremonies, or long prayers, 


filled with flatteries and compliments, despised 


even by wise men, and much less capable of pleas- 
ing the Deity. The worship of God is a duty, the 
hearing and reading of sermons may be useful, but 
if men rest in hearing and praying, as too many do, 
it is as if a tree should value itself on being watered 
and putting forth leaves, though it never produced 
any fruit. Your great master thought much less of 
these outward appearances and professions than any 
of his modern disciples. He preferred the doers 
of the word to the mere hearers, the son that seem- 
ingly refused to obey his father, and yet performed 
his commands, to him that professed his readiness 
but neglected the work—the heretical, but charita- 
ble Samaritan, to the uncharitable, though orthodox 
priest and sanctified Levite—and those who gave 
food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, raiment to 
the naked, and entertainment to the stranger, and 
relief to the sick, though they never heard of his 
name, he declares they shall in the first day be ac- 
cepted, when those who cry Lord, Lord, who valuc 
themselves on their faith, though great enough to 
perform miracles, but have neglected good works, 
shall be rejected. He professed he came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance—which 
implied, in his modest opinion, that there were some 
in his time so good, that they needed not to hear 
him, even for improvement——but, now-a-days, we 
have scarce a little parson that does not think it 
the duty of every man, within his reach, to sit un- 
der his petty administration, and that whoever omits 
them, offends God. I wish ta such more humility, 


In my travels, and}and to you health and happiness, being your friend 


and servant, B. FRANKLIN. 





CHRONICLE. 


Between fiction and fact, it would appear, that 
America is assuming a most alarming attitude among 
the nations of the world. The late European 
prints say, that we have augmented our standing 
army to 18,000, and are building 17 ships of the line, 
22 frigates and 20 steam frigates! that Mr. Pinkney 
has demanded $4,006,000 from Naples, for Ameri 
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can property confiscated in Murat’s reign;—that 
Chauncey threatened to bombard them in case of re- 
fusal; and that the English fleet were going to as- 
sist the Neapolitans !!!—See “foreign articles.” 

An elegant brig is now building at Salem, by 
order of captain George Crowninshield. Her model, 
by Mr. R Becket, celebrated for his skill in the art 
of ship-building, is pranounced by competent judges 
to be his chef d’auvre. As no expense has been 
spared, she is probably the best built vessel in the 
eountry. She is expressly intended for a voyage of 
amusement and travels in the Mediterranean, and 
her accommodations are peculiarly extensive.— 


Among them isa large dining room, in a style of 


richness and elegance never surpassed. 

Gev. Posey, Judge Park, and Mr. Sharpe, have 
been appointed commissioners from the new state 
of Indiana,;to negociate with the Miamies. It is 
sonjectured that the purchase of land on the bran- 
ches of the White River is the object in view. 

The “Bush negroes,” as the revolted blacks at 
Surrinam are called, are committing considerable 
depredations oh the whites, by murders and rob- 
beries. 

Fire at New-Orleans.—A great fire was raging at 
New-Orleans on the 28th ult. The best part of 
three squares had been burnt “between Toulouse 
and the upper part of the city and Royal and Bour- 
bon streets.” It is said that the theatre and eighty 
houses had been consumed—the fire was not stop- 
ped when the account came away. 

Exchange—at New York, Oct. 21, Bills on Bos- 
ton 4 a 1 per cent. prem. ; on Philadelphia, 44 dis. ; 
Baltimore 63 ; Virginia 4; North Carolina4; South 
Garolina and Georgia 2. United States’ 6 per cent. 
stocks, at Boston, 93. 

Wine. A generous friend of the editor of the 
ReeisteEr, at Gallipolis, O. says—“Notwithstanding 
the most unpromising season, we have made in this 
town 230 gallons of wine—the connoiseurs have a 
high opinion of it so far as it can be judged of at 
present. If it proves good, I intend to send you a 
bottle.” 

The wine raised about Gallipolis has been fre 
quently spoken of as possessing superior qualities— 
and the proposed compliment will be very accepta- 
ble. 

A public dinner was given to gen. Lefebvre Dee- 
nouettes at Gallipolis. 


New Jersey election. A general election has just 
been held in New Jersey for members of the legis- 
lature—the result in given in the True American 
as follows : 
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The election for members of congress and elec- 
tors of president, &c. will take place on the first 
Tuesday of next month, by general ticket. There 
is no federal opposition. 

Pennsylvania. We have not received the com- 
plete returns of the election in this state. 

Vermont. Election for governor—J. Galusha, rep. 
17,162; gen. Strong, fed. 13,888. All the republi- 
can ticket prevailed by nearly the same majority. 
Six republicans, instead of six federalists, are elect- 
ed to congress. Republican majority in assembly, 40, 

Connecticut has recently elected her members of 
congress, kc. They are Timothy Pitkin, Jonathan 
O. Moseley, Sylvanus Backus, Charles Dennison, 
Samuel B. Sherwood, Thomas S. Williams, Uriel 
Holmes, all federalists. All except the two first are 
new members. Mr. Pitkin, at the head of the fede- 
ral ticket, had 6139, and Mr. Huntingdon, at the head 
of the republican ticket, had 4647 votes. 

The gallant col. Pierce, late of the army, has been 
elected sheriff of Chester county, Pa. 

Wiliam H. Crawford, secretary of war, is appoint- 
ed by the president of the United States, to be se, 
cretary of the treasary, in the place of Mr. Dallas, 
resigned. We have not heard, (says the Wationd? 
Intelligencer_) who is to succeed Mr. Crawford in 
the war department. As the business of that office 
is not now very urgent, it is possible the vacancy 
may not be immediately filled. 

Com. T'ruxton has been elected and commission- 
ed sheriff of Philadelphia city and county. 

Ohio —Gen. Worthington 13 probably re-elected, 
governor of Ohio. Gen.Harrisonis elected tothe 15th 
congress, as well as to supply the vacancy occasion- 
ed by the resignation of Mr. M‘Lean. 

South- Carolina.—Henry Middleton is elected to 
congress from Charleston district, over Mr. Crafts 
(both rep.) by a majority of 300 votes. 

Corn—1300 bushels of Indian corn have been im- 
ported into Connecticut from the island of Sz. Do- 
mingo, where it was raised and cost about 75 cents 
per bushel! 

SOUTH-AMERICA AND MEXICO. 

We have the happiest accounts from Buenos Ayreé. 
The new government appears to have quieted all 
dissention, and union is the order of the day—this 
insures buccess. At the Ist of Sept. nothing was 
known there of the much talked-of Portuguese ex- 
pedition. We have accounts of some partial suc- 
cesses of the patriots over the royalists in the inte- 
rior—**Gen. Padilla attributes the success of the pa- 
triots to the energy and spirit that pervaded the 
people of every class throughout the country, more 
especially the ladies;—among whom is particularly 
mentioned the lady of the commander in chief, gen. 
Padilla; an also, Donna Juana Azurdy, who, at the 
head of 30 privates and 200 countrymen, had put to 
flight the enemy in several rencontres. In one of 
which, she in person wrested from an ensign of a 
company the colors which had been presented them 
for their bravery, manifested in the conquest of the 
cities of La Paz, Peru, Arequipaand Cuzco. The 
colors were richly embroidered, and on the flag 
were figures emblematic of their valor. The same’ 
Gazette contains the act of the independence.” 

Gen. Morillo has declared Carthagena a free port, 
We fear he has succeeded in establishing the au- - 
thority of the inquisition and king in this quarter, 
for the time being; but the patriotsre still in arms 
and resisting. 

New Orleans Sept. 27.—We have just receives 
the following news from the coast of Mexico: 

‘“‘ Boquila de Pedra, Sept. 16.—General Gaudlupe 
Victoria has beaten the enemy at Orissava, and 
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taken from them all the crop of tobacco, so preci- 
ous for fattening their treasury. ‘The commandant 
‘Teran had gone by forced marches to the vilages on 
the coast, to the south of Vera Cruz, to seize on 
the port of Guazacualcos, from whence the royal- 
ists fled to Vera Cruz, according to a number of in- 
tercepted letters. 

“A Spanish squadron lately sent several launches, 
manned byahundred soldiers, to drive the patri- 
ots from Boquila de Pedra—but the Dons, repulsed 
with the loss of several men, retired with the gréat- 
est precipitation.” 2 

A Charleston paper says—“Capt. George of the 
$chooner Caroline, from Havana, informs, that three 
days previous to his sailing, he read in the Huvana 
Diaro an account-of the vice roy of Mexico (gene- 
ral Aponaca) having marched from Vera Cruz, 
where he lately arrived from Havanna, for Mexico; 
on his way he met with a party of insurgents, 
amounting so 4 or 5000 men, and after a desperate 
action of about two hours, the insurgents were de- 
feated with a considerable loss in killed and wound- 
ed and 70 prisoners. The vice-roy lost about 100 
men in killed, wounded and prisoners. After the 
action the royal army marched to Hallapor, and 
were to proceed shortly for Mexico.” 

It is stated by capt. Pereras who lately arrived 
in Charleston, that about thirty miles to windward 
of Matanzes, an action took place between a Spa- 
nish sloop of war, and independent privateer, in 
which 18 men of the latter were killed—the loss 
of the former was not known. They left each other 
fully satisfied ! 

By an arrival at Charleston we also learn that 
two French ships had arrived at Cuba to cruise 
against the patriots—that the French and Spaniards 
had a perfect understanding with each other, and 
that all the prisoners they made were to be exe- 
euted. This is “legitimacy.” But we doubt the 
report. 

St. Johns, V. B. Sept. 23.—We learn that the com- 
missioners under the 4th and Sth articles of the 
treaty of Ghent, between his majesty and the Unit- 
ed States of America, met and opened their respec- 
tive commissions at St. Andrews, in this province, 
on the 23d inst.—The 4th article relates to the 
islands in the Passamaquoddy bay, and the Island 
of Grand Manan in the bay of Fundy: and the Sth 
to the eastern boundary line of the United States, 
to be traced and surveyed from the source of the 
river St. Croix to the river [roquois or Cataraguy, 
according to the 2d article of the treaty of 1783.— 
We understand that col. Barclay, late H. M. consul 
ren. for the Eastern states, and the hon. Ward 
Chipman, of this province, who acted, the former 


2s commissioner, the latter as agent on the part of 


his majesty, under the Sth articie of the treaty of 
1794, tor determining the true river St. Croix, are 
again employed in the same cupacitics under both 
the above mentioned articles of the present treaty. 
‘Che hon. John Holmes of Massachusetts, met col. 
Barclay as the “merican commissioner under the 
4th, and Cornelius Van Ness, of Vermont, under the 
Sth article. It is said that the American claim ad- 
vanced under the 4th article, extends to all the 


islands in the Passamaquoddy bay, as well as to the! 


Grand Manan. Both commissioners, we hear, are 


adjourned, to meet in Boston in the month of May 
next. 

Washington City October 22.—The public feeling 
appears to have been strongly excited by the late 
news from New Orleans, of a rencontre between 
one of our vessels and a Spanish squadron; and the 
hope has been repeatedly expressed that our gov-| 


tions for defence. 





ernment would take prompt measures for redres® 
of this and prevention of future similar indignities. 
The public may rest assured, that there is nothing 
hike indifference felt on this subject at the seat of 
government. All our naval force in that neigh- 
bourhood has been directed to put to sea to pro- 
tect our flag from insult; and, lest hostilities should 
be seriously intended, the Coneness frigate, capt. 
Morris, has been ordered to cruise in that sea. 
Our naval force, thus strengthened, leaves nothing 
to fear from continued hostility, if it be meditated. 
Measures will also of course be taken to secure a 
reparation for the injury sustained, prompt and 
proportionate to the importance and aggravation 
of character which shall appear, on examination, 
properly to attach to it, 

Mobile, Sept. 13, 1816.—Our Spanish neighbors at 
Pensacola have been under considcrable apprehen- 
sions from the patriot fleet from Carthagena. They 
have been busied for sometime in making prepara- 
They cannot, however, make any 
effectual resistance. It is reported, that the inha- 
bitants of the place were lately on the point of pre- 
senting a memorial to the governer, praying him 
to invite down the American troops, as they pre- 
sumed that the appearance of the flag of the United 
States would conciliate the enemy, and prescrve 
their property from destruction. The project, how- 
ever, died away with their fears. 

A week ago, the first superior court was held in 
the county of Monroe, which includes the country 
surrendered by the Creek Indians to gen. Jackson. 
An Indian was tried and condemed for killing a 
white man; and a white man was brought up to take 
his trial for killing an Indian woman: but as no 
conclusive evidence appeared, the trial was post- 
poned. It is not easy, indeed, to convict white 
men of offences against the Indians, as the laws of 
the Mississippi territory, like those of many of the 
states, reject Indian evidence when white men are 
accused. The Indian chiefs sent forward an In- 
dian witness against theit countryman, accused 
of killing a white maw: but he attempted to escape 
on the way, and his Indian conductors put him to 
death. 

Large quantities of cedar having been cut on 
the public lands, and sent down the river for ex- 
portation, many of the settlers, fearing that the 
trespass might be a ground of crimination against 
those who have received permission to remam on 
the lands of the United States, made a representa- 
tion of the case to the court, previously to its 
adjournment, which was immediately put into the 
hands of the United States attorney for the territory. 

The people of this country look forward with 
great and laudable anxiety to the admission of the 
territory into the union as an independent state. 

Formerly the preponderance of the small tract 
of country on the Mississippi was so great, as to 
throw the eastern part of the territory altogether 
in the back ground, and there seemed to be no 
hope that the seat of government would be removed 
from one of the extremes of territory. But now 
the population is more equally diffused, and the 
people look forward with confident expectation 
to equal justice to all parts of the territory; and 
they are accordingly electing representatives nt 
the several counties, who will meet in a general 
assembly, and adopt such measures as will be 
most likely to promote the establishment of a state 
sovernment, without any previous diviston of the 
territory. It is supposed that they will send some 
special delegates to Washington city, for the pur- 
pose of communicating sugh local informatron as 
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may be useful, whenever the national legislature 
shall take up the subject of admitting the territory 
into the union. ; 
Nashville, Oci. 2.—Gen.. Jackson is expected in 
Nashville the last of this week. We understand 
he has succeeded in securing the object of his mis- 
sion to the southern tribes of indians. From the 
Chickasaw, it is said, he has procured a relinquish- 
ment of all the land they claimed north of the Ten- 
nessee river, amounting to at least ten millions of 
acres it is conjectured, and also their claims to part 
of the Creek cession, for which he covenants in be- 
half of the United States to give them % 10,000) 


yearly for ten years—This cession is important to 


‘Lennessee and Kentucky, and will enable the gov- 
ernment to bring into market some very valuable 
land in ‘Tennessee and the Mississippi territory.— 
From the Cherokees he ' obtained a relinquishment 
ofall the claim they have to the lands considered 
as included in the Creek cession, and the reserves 
north of the ‘Tennessee river, for which he coven- 
ants to give $ 10,000 a year for eight years. The 
indians settled on farms to be secured the peacea- 
ble possession of them, or paid for their improve- 
ments. 

This great and glorious termination of a business 
that hung over this section of the union like a por- 
tentous cloud, deserves to be commemorated, and 
we hope that suitable arrangements will be made 
by the citizens of Tennessee to receive the general 
on his return with that eclat he so richly merits, 
and that no time will be lost in returning thanks to 
the ofticers of the general governmeht, for their 
prompt attention to the expressed wishes of the 
citizens of Tennessee. If we are prompt in com- 
plaining when unjustly treated, let us be equally 
prompt in acknowledging that our desires have been 
attended to. The first week of our October court 
will afford a convenient opportunity for convening 
the citizens to take this subject into consideration. 
Amount of inspections in the city of Baltimore for the 

last guarter, ending the 30th Sept. 1816. 
85665 bbis wheat flour 
3872 1-2 bbls dd 
277 bbls rye flour 
11-2bbt do 
593 bbls pork 


828 do beef 
6917 do herrings 
856 do mnuckerel 


5 1-2 bbls do 
141 bbls shad 
497 kegs butter 


476 do lard 
4128 casks domestic liquors 
274 do foreign do 
670 do ullages 


260 do oiland molasses 
JOHN HARGROVE, Ree. C.B. 
TRADE OF PHILADELPHIA. During the four qua- 
rantine months, ending the Ist October, there uar- 


next morning. They accordingly came to his quar- 
ters; and found him under a large oak tree, eating 
acorns. Sit down, gentlemen, said he;—this is my 
breakfast.and all that I have to give you. The of- 
ficers were so well p}- «sed with the visit, that they 
returned, and persuaded the soldiers to contintie 
during the campaign. 

Fisaixe. From the Albany Argus. On Wednes- 
day morning, one.of our scicniine anglers, Mr. 
Exsis, brought in three fish upon one hook, the lar- 
gest a fine bass weighing about three pounds. The 
hook had been baited with a Small live chub, which 
was. swallowed by a bass of about 1-2 or 3-4 of a 
pound weight; and the whole swallowed, or rather 
partly swallowed, by the large fish, leaving the tail 
of the smaller bass projecting from its month. This 
spectacle establishes a fact in natural history we 
belreve not generally known, that the voracity of 
this fish induces it to devour its own species. 

The common council of New-Yosk have given 
notice to master chimney-ssweepers, that if any 
sweep-master, or boy employed by him as a sweep, 
shall be guilty of crying the trade in the public 
streets, such sweep-master shall forfeit his licence. 
Now, this may not be taking away the liberty of 
conscfence, But it certainly is an attack on the 
liberty of speech! [V. Y. paper. 

Two entire brick, shaped and burned like com- 
mon brick, were lately found in digging a cellar at 
Wooster, Ohio, four fect below the surface of the 
earth, and under the roots of a larve tree of about 
two feet in diameter. | [ Western Herald. 

New York.—We understand that captain Schultz 
has proposed a new method of augmenting lamp- 
light in this citv by means of refiectors, which im- 
crease the brilliancy, by collecting the rays of light 
ito a focus, and reflecting them thence. It is said, 
ithat at a moderate expence, the brilliancy of the 
lamps may be multiplied to a fourfold extent. The 
lamps now in use, must of course be laid aside on 
adopting those of the proposed construction. We 
have not learned whetlier the corporation have tak- 
en the subject into consideration; but we have 
heard murmurs enough on the present mode of light- 
ing our streets. Columbian. 

Remains of extinct .Inima’s.—The region for a 
hundred miles, or thereabouts, around New York 
city, is one of the most remarkable upon the globe. 
The fossil remains of eight or nine animals, not 
now supposed to be alive, have been raised from 
its soil. Our professor of natural history, Dr. 
| Mitehill, has pronounced on the extinct mustador, 
iclephant, crocodile and rhinoceros, whose teeth, 
land bones, unt skeletons have been disinterred in 
jthis vicinity within a few vears; races of huge crea- 
tures, of whom not a single individual is known to 
be alive at tis day. He has given a similar opin- 
iion On the belemnites, spirulas, eysters, and other 
irelicks of marine animals, 
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“uisedt from the strata 
> surface; all of them vestiges of 
ilfamulies that exist no more. In these respects 
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88 ships, 129 brigs, 181 schooners, and 52 sloops, It is equi to Paris. ome does not exceed it. 


making a total of 450. 

Of the above number, 54 were English, 
nish, 1 French, 3 Dutch and 1 Danish. 

ExampeLe. From the Mercantile Advertiser. While 
Gen Jackson was prosecuting the Creck war, there 
was amutiny in his army, occasioned by a want 
of bread. One company actually resolved on quit- 
ting the general, anct returning to their homes. ‘The 
general was apprised of their tention the evening 
before they intended to march off, when he sent for 
the officers and invited them to breakfast with him 


10 Spa- 


| National Advocate. 
Of all the pedestrians who have distinguished 


themselves, since waiking became the rage of the 
day, che most extraordinary isa Welch drover; who 
‘has just nnished a matchless performarice at New- 
| Market. 
land does not excecad in Weight eight stone, com 

| pleted his task on Friday nurht, at 6 o’clock, ave" 
| 10U8 miles in 183 days; walking atthe rate 65 miles 
|per day, for the whole time. The young man, when 
jhe commenced the undertaking was completcly o.t 
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This voung man 1s only 22 years of age, 
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of condition. He finished his daily labor each day 
precisely at six o’clock, performing exactly 56 miles. 


On the last day of his performance, having finished} 


his usual number of miles, his friends proposed that 
he should walk, the same evening, six miles within 
the hour. 

Chinese method of mending China.—Take a piece 
flint glass, beat it to a fine powder; and grind it 
well with the white of an egg, and it joins china 
without rivetting, so that no art can break it in the 
same place. You are to observe that the compo- 
sition is to be ground extremely fine on a painter’s 
stone. 

Some public papers speak of a machine, invented 
by M. M. Geyser, brothers, which would induce a 
supposition that they had discovered the perpetual 
motion. The Genevese society, for the advance- 
ment of arts, thus speak of the machine:— 

M. M. Geyser, brothers, and Langenthall, canton 
of Berne, residing at La Chaux-de-Fonds, have ex. 
hibited to the society 2 well made and ingenious 
machine, viz. a wheel which seems to turn of itself, 
and of which it is impossible for the most skilful ar- 
tists to discover the moving principles, and which 
the artists keep a secret, but which serves to show 
how far illusion can be practised on persons the 
best instructed, in persuading them that the per- 
petual motion is not achimera. The society admire 
the beautiful executidn of this machine, and ac- 
knowledge, that the illusion is very striking. 

From the editor of the Portland Argus. PoRTLanD, 
oct. 17. ‘\Ve are informed by a gentleman from 
Lubec, that on or about the Ist instant, severil 
American fishermen in chebacco boats being engag- 
ed on the banks, near the island of Grand Mana; 
a number of boats from the island, were sent to 
drive them from the ground. The Americans, per- 
ceiving the approach of the force thus put in requi- 
bition against them, prepared to repel the islanders 
by a determined resistance, and obliged them to 
rctreatto land. Being exasperated at this repulse, 
the inhabitants immediately sent to the main for 
assistance. A revenue cutter accordingly was pro- 
eured, which on-her arrival ordered the fishermen 
fiom the coast and dispersed them. After an ab- 
sence of some time they again returned, and not 
finding the cutter, occupied their old ground, and 
resumed their fishing. The islanders discovering 
this, attacked them a second time, but being unable 
to withstand the resistance of the fishing squadron, 
they broke and made for shore, the fishermen in 
full pursuit. On their landing, they were follawed 
into the woods, where a skirmish ensued, and se- 
veral were killed on both sides.” 





Gen. Miller —The governor of New-York, with 
considerable ceremony, and in the happiest manner, 
recently presented to general Miller, of the United 
States’ army, the elegant sword voted him by the 
patriotic legislature of that state, in testimony of 
his many and distinguished services to his country 
in the late war, cspecially at Brownstown, Bridge- 
water and Erie. 

Specie.—We daily hear of arrivals of specie from 
abroad. The banks of New-York city, it has already 
been noticed, pay all sums less than a dollar in spe- 
cie; and the banks in the interior of that state, with 
several in New-Jersey, are following the example. 
The last specie instalment of the Bank of Niagara, 
of $50,000, was punctually paid at Buffalo the day 
3t became due. 

Robbery. The bank of Philadelphia was entered 





and robbed of considerable property a few nights | 


since—but the fellow has been caught and the pro- 
perty recovered. 

Died recently at Paris, Kentucky, James Madison, 
lately elected governor of that state without oppo- 
sition. The decease of such a man is, indeed, a na- 
tion’s loss. The lieut. gov. Mr. Slaughter, will act 
as governor for the four years for which Mr. Madi- 
son had just béen elected. | 

——‘also suddenly, at Washington City, Tobias 
~ sh Esq. accountant of the navy of the United 

tes. 


. “ 


NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

A plan has just been published in Paris for the 
establishment of what the projectors call—*4x 
Academic Institution of the Allied Nations,” which 
is said to be under the immediate protection of 
the duke of Richelieu, the minister fot foreign af- 
fairs; and some of the most eminent literary and 
scientific men in the kingdom are named as the 
persons intended to be the principal instructors. 
It is proposed that one hundred young men, selected 
from some of the most distinguished families belong- 
ing to tbe allied nations, shall assemble at one house 
in Paris, where they shall be instructed in morality, 
philosophy, in civil, political, arid commercial his- 
tory, in all the stages, from the earliest times to the 
present; in all its higher departments of literature; 
in every branch of science and thé arts; in the laws 
of nations; in the codes of different countries, and 
their diplomatic; agricultural, commercial relations 
in general; grammar, physiology, and anatomy; paint- 
ing, music, dancing, &c. 

The following are mentioned as masters :-—The 
Abbe Sicard, for grammar; M. Lemercier, for French 
literature; M. Vigee, for reading and diction; M. 
Malte Lebrun, for geography; M. Tremery, for 
physic; M. Orsila, for chemistry; M. Salgues, for 
philosophy; and the elder Kreuzer, for music.— 
Every branch is to have its particular instructor; 
and there will be servants of all languages. One 
of the principal objects of the institution will be 
to promulgate the knowlege of public law among 
the leading people of the different nations of Europe 
—a thing considered essentially necessary towards 
maintaining peace and social order throughout the 
European family. 


Ohio Penitcntiary.—There are now confined in 
the Penitentiary, twenty-eight presons, one of whom 
is a female. They are employed at Shoemaking, 
coopering, blacksmithing, nailing, (both wrought 
and cut) and tailoring. The articles manufactured 
at this prison are of a superior quality; which does 
much credit to both inspectors and keeper, to 
whose direction and management the institution is 
committed.— Intelligencer. 


Nassau, Aug. 17.—As a proof of the efficacy of 
the copper cement, in preserving the bottoms of 
vessels, we insert the following fact:—Six months 
ago, the schooner Mary-Ann, of this port, was pay- 
ed with this cement, and has made several voyages 
since to the United States, without any cleaning 
whatever. Having lately taken the ground and in- 
jured part of her false keel, it became necessary te 
heave her down, which was done on Thursday last, 
when the cement was found to be in the same state 
nearly as when first laid on, except where it was 
rubbed off by taking the ground, and perfectly free 
from grass or barnacie., 





